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course of the century. English politics from 1815 until 1916
remained rigidly plutocratic. The late Lord Oxford created a
precedent in 1894 by returning to his practice at the Bar after
having held the office of Home Secretary, but the furtive
flitting of politicians between Whitehall and the City was
unnecessary throughout the Victorian age. If, broadly, the
Establishment and the squirearchy supported the Conserva-
tives, while the City, the Nonconformists, and the world of
commerce were Liberal, the reason was more social than
political. Free Trade ceased to be an issue in 1846 and con-
stitutional reform in 1832. Both parties accepted the claims of
capitalist enterprise to dispose of the national income as was
most profitable on a long-term view of the national interest, and
with low taxation there was no temptation to take short views.
The bitterest political conflict of the century was over Irish
Home Rule, which at one time or another both parties were
prepared to concede, and which, in the end, neither conceded.
Disraeli had provided the Tory party with a philosophy but not
with a policy, and to this day no one has ventured so far to break
the tradition of English politics as to inscribe a philosophy on
the Statute Book. Every great reform (to use the word in its
conventional sense) since 1832 has been carried through by
those who had longest opposed it or were traditionally least
interested in it. The repeal of the Corn Laws was carried by
the Tory Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel; the first great
extension of the franchise by Disraeli; the army was reformed
by Mr. Gladstone; Home Rule was granted to Ireland by a
Tory majority in 1921; and protection conceded by a Socialist
Prime Minister in 1931. Old age pensions, first proposed by
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, were introduced by lie Liberals.
The navy was rebuilt by Lord Fisher under a Liberal adminis-
tration in face of the vigorous opposition offered by a Tory,
Lord Charles Beresford. The Tory squires were the bitterest
opponents of Lord Haldane's Territorial Army.

The plain truth is that, with the abdication of government
from the regulation of trade and the deliberate extension of the
empire, politics became a game played by professional adminis-
trators. If government has no responsibility for the funda-
mentals of the economic order, then so long as the regime is not